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ABSTBACT 

In several brief sections, this paaphiet defines 
play, discusses how play helps a child develop, aad hou play changes 
as a child grows older, indicates the role of toys and certaJ.n play 
activities in proioting sex stereotypes, and identifies the role of 
fantasy and liagination in children's play- A discussion o± the role 
of parents in fostering their children's play concludes the paaphiet. 
The paaphiet, cne of a series produced by tue Division of Scientific 
and Public Inforaation, National Institute of Hental Health, is 
designed priaarily to help parents care for their children and 
theaselves in ways that proaote good aental health. aoweve£, the 
paaphiet aay soaetiaes be fiseful for others, such as relatives, 
school teachers, and babysitters, who play iaportant roles in the 
lives of children. (Author/BK) 
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Caring about Kids is a series of pamphlets produced by 
the Division of Scientific and Public Information, National 
Institute of Mental Health, to help parents care for their 
children and themselves in ways that promote good mental 
health. Primarily for fathers and mothers, the subject matter 
of Caring About Kids will sometimes be useful for others, 
such as other relatives, school teachers, and babysitters! 
who play important roles in the lives of children. 



Caring About Kids uses either "she" or "he" throughout 
an entire pamphlet. The choice of gender is alternated from 
pamphlet to pamphlet, but the information in each pamphlet 
is applicable to children of both sexes. 



Single free copies of Caring About Kids can be received 
by writing to: 

PUBLIC INQUIRIES 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH 
5600 FISHERS LANE 
ROCKVILLE. MD 20857 



This publication was prepared under Contract No 278 78-0059 (SP) (or the National 
Q '-slitule of Mental Health II may be reproduced in any quantity without further permission 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PLAY 

\N\)a\ happens when you toss a ball to d child'? 

It depends on the size of the bail on the age of the child and to 
some e'^tent on what you expect to happen 

A baby not knowing how to catch the bail, probably watches it go 
by He may retrieve it and it the ball is small enough, put il in his mouth 
A toddler may trv to catch the ball and miss A preschooler may catch 
It but not be able to toss it back as well as he would like An elementary 
school child may suggest forming a team and making up rules An older 
child may throw the ball back so fast that even you can t catch it 

Whats your next move'? If you were the child, what would you like 
to happen'? How the parent reacts to a playing child can be important 
It can affoct how a child feels about himself and what he can do as 
we'i as whether he wants to keep playing and learn more 




What Play is 

Play IS a child s way of living and learning Enjoyable voluntary, 
spontaneous, and sometimes frustrating, it is a storehouse of experi- 
ences Although it requires active participation on the part of the child 
play IS not oriented toward meeting goals nor is play required to have 
a beginning middle, and end Play surrounds a child with wonder, 
leading him on. testing his body and mind play lets a child try out roles 
and learn about things people skills language, and concepts 

There are many differences in the way children play For example, 
some children enjoy focusing on details others like to deal with all the 
surroundings Children do not play at the same speed or in the same 
way What challenges one may threaten another The same child may 
differ from day to da^ even from moment to moment in what appeals 
to him or what overwhelms him 

Play IS a child s private treasure chest that he alone fills An adult 
may help by putting pieces where a child can reach them or suggest 
ways they can be used However once a child begins to play it be- 
romes his world arranged to suit his needs By bringing things together 
in ways that please him straightening and arranging pieces and parts, 
a chi'd discovers new ideas r-nd adds them to what he already knows 
To .nost children play is life It is usually fun and certainly an important 
part of physical and mental devetopment 

Physical development occurs naturally during active use of the body 
in play The larger muscles are used in climbing running balancing, 
and pullmg Fine motor skiIIs improve as hand and eye movements are 
coordinated for cutting and pasting working puzzles, painting, or even 
pouring water Play is valuable for learning to express emotions like 
joy frustration anger and pride If need be these can be dealt with 
as soon as they occur Children can be led to act out anger through 
stories piclu'-os toys and clay As children learn to express emotions 
and ideas their awareness of themselves and their environment grows 
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How Play Helps a Child Develop 

Sometimes parts of a puzzle, a toy house or a build-it-yourse!f lo- 
comotive or truck do not come together in the way a child planned 
When thib happens the child sifts and sorts and changes some of tne 
parts to see if he can make the object work through a different arrange- 
ment Each time a child succeeds on his own terms, he s satisfied w.th 
himself He begins to feel that the world is at his fingertips When toys 
and other playthings and plav activities do not challenge him, ho may 
think that what he does has ^o effect he may even stop trying The 
more he sees hears and dot s m the way of play at an early age the 
more ne will try to do as he a ows older 

The thinking of a young chi d is often creative but is bound neither 
to logic nor to reality If playing with objects is fruitful at the start and 
guided properly the pleasure of playing with toys and other materials 
becomes linked m the child s mind to mastering problems in general 




Some of Uio b^'Sl pliylhings arf^ \\n\ t(<und ifi stores .il all but in tfio 
fiouse - pots and pans rnipty sp.M)!s aiirj JiSf ardLHj broomslk ks cloth- 
inq to be cast away scraps of luinbpr isafid^nj to clifMr^Jto the rjanqfr 
of spitnte;!nq) -n the basonient or the storage room A!* tfif-so c^v) provide 
high Ion for ttie imaginative chiid (all m -mal chudr^Mi a^c; 'fnarjtnative) 
arKi can Rnroufage his croativitv 

As the child touches lifts liold-, aaanges aod sort:-, ne tiod^ that 
obiects have d'ffereot wetfjhts (uxiures and uses Hp^eos*'ow jh;octs 
work alone and what fiaf^pens whefi th^y put togethp- SoniPtimes 
he IS fooled A very youf.rj r hikl for exanipi'^ may tbiMK tfuv ^t^ere is 
rnO''e to drink when the wate; trorn a largc co'^.tamer is f)O0"ed loto lw<j 
or niore srrui'ter Lontainets An o'aor ch.id know^ t ettrr l>^».aase rie s 
had fnore experif^nce manipu'atifu} tfurig^ rind expenuiic inq -^ jiit / ^'ay 
and ffie nicifiipijiation ot ubjerts rue b<isH«, (jf i rfMtivit^ and invention 
iatf'f C)n The Cff\itive aduil a;tairis tfio ^ense of chitdhood pLiy 
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It takes time for a child to develop an understanding of the relationship 
among objects The first time he does a jigsaw puzzle he may cry when 
he makes a mistake But as the pieces start coming together ideas 
begin to click and the child becomes excited Af^er he masters the 
puzzle he may mess it up on purpose or hide some of the pieces to 
make it more difficult He may purposely put pieces in the wrong place, 
then correct himself in mock conversation He may also trace pieces 
on paper to see what they look like :n two-dimensional form 

Children do what they know how to do As they practice, they learn 
more Sometimes they look as if they were doing the same thing over 
over usually though, they are actually solving a problem practicing 
skills or explorinc, the many ways a single object can work As they 
learn more they find creative ways to use their new knowledge 

Children also like to take things apart or knock them down, but de- 
struction IS not necessanly bad It takes work and control to build a 
sand castle Smashing it in gives the child freedom to begin again 
What looks like destructive play may only be a search for new effects 
As another example a child may first play with blocks by holding them 
and feeling their shapes He tries them in different positions building 
up balancing out knocking them over and starting again Doing the 
same thing over and over may not make sense to an adult, but this 
kind of p. ay is done for the sheer joy of using power That s why it s all 
nght to make a mistake and start over again 

Play helps a child master important skills as well as learn facts and 
relationships Imitation is one of these skills Our complicated behaviors 
such as talking working and thinking, develop in part, because we 
first imitate someone else A mother mimics the baby s handclapping 
The baby, pleased with this reaction claps hands again It s an easy 
exchange that is full of good feelings and del.ght for both the child and 
the parent A child often imitates what others are doing By the time he 
IS 2 years old he can imitate people even when they are not there, he 
can even be his own audience He borrows roles from adults—acting 
out activities like reading sweeping and telephoning At about the 
fourth year he finds more imaginative ways to use these roles in make- 
believe play 



A child may nrt think of piay as inake-beliove Using pets and toys 
(especially dolls) as substitutes (or people hu can do through play 
what he is not pormitted to do in iife he can go whore he is nut 
allowed to go 

Play develops interest and talent m solvmq problems just because 
tney exist During play children bOt up and solve problems independent 
of adult praise and approval they find pleasure in completing the task 
by themselves 

Through toys and other n\iterials children , !so learn to move out of 
themselves and face reality they learn to think things through and thus 
to plan ahead Fo'' example they see that a doil carnage can be a 
shopping cart a boat or a delivery van then they come to realize it 
cannot go tfuough an opening that is too narrow tor it Another route 
must be planned 
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One of the social foaiilies a child quickly disci-^vorb dunnq play is f)ow 
other children read to him Ai first he rnciv treat other children as things 
When this does not bring the wafiled approval and acceptance a child 
must learn the give-and take of coooeratinq with others In the beqin- 
ninq children may only watch each other ptayinq mentally practicing 
what they later will do themselves Then they p!av next to and eventually 
W//A7 others By the age of 3 or 4 a chilo is sharing interests and materials 
and explonnq dramatic roles with others At timt^s h.s play may seem 
like half cooperation and half bf.ssinoss 



A child who IS used to playing only with a parent may try to take the 
parents ^ole when he plays with other children and force others into 
lesser parts He may begin by saying I'm the father If there is already 
a father and the oti.er children do not want to give him the role, he 
has the choice of sitting by the sidelines or accepting another part As 
he learns to play in groups he is more ready to take turns in informal 
games, such as maneuvering trucks and cars, and playing house or 
doctor 

Cooperative social play is important for teaching children how to use 
objects and activities as substitutes for the real thing In addition to 
teaching children how to relate to other people and how to use symbolic 
activities play helps children learn how to live in a particular place in 
the particular way the culture expects (This is how social rules and 
rriorals are learned ) 

Research suggests that, when opportunities to play are denied, both 
chi'dren and animals fail to learn as effectively as those who have 
freedom through play to experiment and explore 

Play helps prepare us for adult life Even nursery school children 
playing pretend with a playmate are practicing principles of give-and- 
take, setting goals sharing the same space, and exchanging infor- 
mation An element of compe tion such as seeing who can jump the 
farthest, may enter into a game Children often invent rules which even 
3-/ear-olds understand without being taught by an adult Children con- 
tinually check and correct mistakes by monitoring one another In pre- 
tend play they will exchange rules, make up definitions, and put a 
frame on the situation as they go along Until the group formally 
changes them the rules are binding For instance if a boy playing the 
role of the son asks for coffee he will be corrected and told to ask for 
milk if he later plays the father and asks for coffee that s all right 



Toy" ind Sex Stereotyping 

Children aio exposed to sox stefeoiyp.fiq tfr'ough qamcs and toys 
ataveryeariy aqe Boys simply boCcUiso of aqi-ofd tMdilion ar(>oivon 
toy suidiers and tanks and airpianes ani encouMtjpd tQ ^ ^^-jn,^ 
trees and lO take other chances Giris sfli receive aoiis and small c^op.es 
of stoves refriqerators electnc irons ar.d other hou^-ehoid appiiances 
they are encouraqe^d to help mothof or an oiae< S(st( r Howovor ih.s 
situation IS qradually chanqinq Mac.y peopie riow -^Wi.^- that ,t is quit^^ 
al! right and even desirahlf* for boy . to play witfi d(ji;, jr^i f^-'ip with tnc 
housework and lor qirts to climb fences and [)tay baseb^h 

Such activil.es help prepare boys and qirls for an <iduit life in v;hfch 
traditional duties of fiusbands arxj wives are corr.ing moi-e and more 
to be shared As one instance the fathers role m bringing up the 
children frorTi 'nfancy on is now f('Coqnized as every bit as important 
as the motfier s Parents miqht wen consider encouraqing children to 
follow their interests Mther than estr,. imq them to activities once L.:n- 
sidere^ appropriate for their sex Such rrsinctions ran lirTitt development 

How Play Changes as a Child Grows Older 

At about age 3 the issues of power and violence arrive in play 
Children practice power tactics on each other (such as tlveats pushes 
kicks screams and fiqhts) Fhey t^y to exclude others m order to qet 
what thev want or the\ try fo work their way into a qroup by smii'nq 
bribing or making somoone else *^^e tarqet of rid'cuif^ and sharr.e Four- 
year-oids may keep their qroup iife intact by scapeqoatinq an innoc ^t 
person 




Between the ages of 4 and 5. children enjoy order and like to create 
ritual (doing the same thing over and over) They have rules 'or girls 
and for boys, for where babies' come fro:n. and for anything else :f 
interest What they don t know they invent 

By 5 years of age the child is more seleclive in choosing playmates 
his play becomes more complex and lasts for a longer time But even 
a 5-vear-old enjoys not only playing with friends, but also playing alone 
next to therri 

Five-to-seven-year-olds like to get through a game without a mistake, 
but they also delight in limited disorder (like whirling around until they 
fall down with dizziness) Between 5 and 7. a child begins forming his 
own opmion of the balance between work and play 

Eight-to-twelve-year-oids enjoy learning how to use adult tools like 
sewing machines potter s wheels and motor-driven implements They 
also like to play games with adults, make models, and play musical 
instruments 

Teens are attracted to adult forms of play Young teenagers are not 
happy with toy versions of anything They want community recognition 
for sports and hobbies They become bargain hunters and catalog 
readers, they love to dance and sing, end they tend to put more energy 
into pLy ♦nan into work 

Children s play is full of the content of their lives it is a process not 
a product Encouraging children to touch, taste see smell and hear 
their world with all its wonders and delights is more important than 
providing them with a roomful of toys 

Play occurs at all times o* 'ife It is a principal basis of creativity in 
adults as well as m children 
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Fantasy and Imagination 



Panics ,ies daydreams and iTiaqininqs help bnny b.irenity and pur- 
pose into everyone s life They also can he siqns of unfulfilled needs 
and desires They help people \o be more creative as well as to endure 
hardship They also help children bridge that qap between concrete 
experience and abstract thought A comn^on phenomenon is the make- 
beiieve piaymato an imaqmary person m whom the child confides and 
lo whom he talks as if he were more real than any real person the child 
knows -as indeed the imaginary playmate may well be for a time 
Children use th^- imagination also to work out the parts of life they see 
and A^ant to k jv more about For instance a child acts out make- 
believe family scenes in an attempt to find answers lo problems in- 
cluding how to understand parents 

Fantasizing can also help a ctiiid s language ability Children play 
with language in a number of way^ They play with the words as words 
try to make rhymes with them use them to invent fantasy stories, make 
up fionsense or secret ways of ta'king or imitate adult conversation 
Social play involving larxjuage is good for developing both communi- 
cation skills and ar^ understanding of concepts behind the words 

Pfay materials provide an excellent means of developing senses of 
sight hearing and touch they give children something to think or fan- 
tas.ze about and add to tfieir powers of imagination As children use 
materials during play they learn about objects and activities, coordinate 
their senses understand their environment better and develop more 
coniplrcatod responses (both in action and thought) to communication 
by word or deed 




How Parents Can Help 



Some experts feol that tf the motivation fof p'dy comes trom tho chiid 
It IS play but if it comes from outside it ts work Mark Twain once said 
that plav consists whatever a body is not obliged to do Wor'^ is a 
means to an end piay is an end in itself Play is its own reward 

The key for parents is to support and encouracjo play but lot to 
dommate »t Parents should take cues frofn wl^a* the child has shewn 
an interest in o*' an '^Mlity fo^ The more freedom a child has in play 
development the ri ■ his awareness of the world wiH g ow If too 
many expectations are thrust upon him or demands made a child s 
motivation may be crusfied He needs the opportunity to try out skills, 
at the same time, he needs to know that he is free to make mistakes 
on his own terms and at his own speed 

A parent s role is similar to that of a garderuv preparing the soH 
makir^g sure that the nght ingredients are there and that the soi' 's tilled 
to help tho plant grow straight and strong Parents can structure the 
environment but fiol the play itself tfiey may suggest, say stop (for 
safety s sake) or be ready to help a child shift to otficr activities But 
they should offer help only when needed dike showing how to use a 
toy or explaining con^plicated rules for a game) Otherwise chiidr ^n may 
come to demand intervention frequently- sometimes to punisfi a 
playmate 
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From the very start it is important for parents to stimulate thr^ ^ baby s 
senses to provide toys that nave cause-and-elfect relationships <tor 
instance a string that rings a bell or sets a mobile by the cnb m action) 
for these build up motof control and teach children that they can maxe 
tnings happen Pull toys make a chiid feel in charge of the action One 
of the infant s rTiost sensitive pieces of ioarning equipment is nis mouth 
Rubber rings and strings of baHs let him practice grasping sucking 
and chewing 

About the age of J months an infant begins to show purpose in 
reaching for things He shouiU ue encouraged to reach for safe objects 
feef them and hold them He needs safe toys or household objects to 
e\ercise with And he er^joys grasping others fingers to help move him 
into an almost sitt.ng position 

Snuggling up to a ch,ld cimqing to hini and stroking him can give 
him a feeling of security When someone is not around to ptay with a 
child a familiar Dianket or a furry toy animal will comfort him 

Babies can be introduced to texture and shape by having many things 
to touch finger squeeze and stroke As each object is named the 
child beqins to link objects actions and words An infant needs en- 
couragement in such attempts 

The environment consists not only of objects to play with but also 
of people parents siblings and peers with whom a chi'd needs to 
interact As a matter of fad children like to ^ ay near adults because 
that IS where exciting things hr.ppen Also it is where the cfiild partic- 
ularly the yuuncj child tf^eis safe The most interesting objects to chil- 
dren are parents or siblings How other people react either consciously 
or unconsciously encourages or discourages a child s imaginative play 




For instance if a child drops a ball from a high chair and the parent 
replaces it smilingly, the child may feel free to see what happens as 
the ball drops If disapproval is voiced he may feel discouraged and 
not try again Free floor space is needed for building with blocks. plf«ying 
house, and moving around vigorously 

When children are encouraged to tell their own stories, paint their 
own pictures, act out their own fantasies, construct their own worlds, 
they are better able to hold onto their own hopes and dreams Without 
that support dreams may fade and along with them ambition and self- 
approval 

Play provides much information about a child's abilities By watching 
a child play, a parent can learn how the child feels about himself and 
how the environment is affecting him Play is a good barometer for 
knowing when a child is having problems, for he may act out his hopes 
and fears Many therapists use play as a primary way of communicating 
with children, discovenng their problems, and helping them improve 
their mental health 

Each time a child learns a skill, at first through play, new levels of 
difficulty sfiould be available Children who try more challenging tasks 
l^ain security and confidence from knowing they can return to what they 
have already mastered if they so choose A large number of toys is not 
as important as a balanced variety that touch upon numerous areas of 
development 

Children are never too old to play Learning to play helps them m 
their thinkmg and their work When you help children become a part 
of the playing process you will always be welcome in it No matter how 
old you both become, the fun of play w II remain Whenever your child 
throws the ball in your direction and yells Catch'' you will rejoice in 
your efforts of bygone years Play is a lifetime activity important to both 
physical and mental health 
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Books for Parents on Play 



Boston Chiid'er s Mtvln a Ceripf tV/t.n to Do Wh^^n Jtn^r^^ ^ !\Ji^th^nq to Do Ne/. vork 

BjorH'uPd G Pir.nntnQ for P>3^ A Dt'i't^'onrfienUi Aocvok^ Col'jniDiiS (Jhio Charies 
E Moffi?! PutDitsMnq Comp<ifi/ ^9 'H 

ChfHnr»ff G Just j 8o^ ' ^Vf'^/Ms .vi<7 ^t>Js c'dv ^nwt;^ P'jt Po.y(;/' Npa Vofk vV-i'ker 
C('!h A Kerws /t^' Chicago PAR ^rf^iei t '<^^70 

Mrir/(jit(; J .Kul L'f^vd J Cht L edrrmQ Throuqh Chi.o Pi(i\ Ne/< York Si Mdrtin Press 
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